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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Der Leib. Von Adolf Lasson. Philosophische Vortrage herausgegeben 
von der philosophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, III, 6. Berlin, Her- 
man Heyfelder, 1898. — pp. 86. 

This pamphlet contains a vigorous protest against the tendency in con- 
temporary psychology, to base its conclusions upon the results of physics 
and physiology, rather than to deal with concepts derived by reason. Briefly 
stated, the thesis is that the essential nature of the human body must be found, 
not in inert matter or mechanical force, but in the all-pervading form and 
eternal purpose that can be understood by pure thought alone. In terms 
of matter we cannot even assign limits to the body. From the brain, the 
innermost seat of its activity, outward through subordinate organs and ap- 
pendages to the uttermost realms of the physical universe, we can find no 
well-marked break in the continuity of relations that can be taken as the 
boundary of the body. Intellect alone can determine its confines. We can 
see, too, that matter is not the determining element in man's body, from the 
fact that its identity is retained although the matter is continually changing. 
The boy and the aged man are one, yet not a particle of matter is the same. 
This identity is of form. Form it is that is the real active force in the 
body, that directs the body to the fulfillment of a purpose. It is the en- 
telechy of the body; it pervades the matter, constitutes its essence, and must 
be dealt with by thought, if we are to understand the body in any true sense. 
We see the effect of the form in the development of the body. Our bodies 
are given us in a relatively undeveloped state, and everything that we do 
through them alters them. The trade or profession of an individual, his 
past history and character, can be known from his appearance. The body 
in its reality is not sensible, but it precipitates sensible effects, the bones and 
tissue that we call the man. The union of form and matter is not an arbi- 
trary connection, is not an external fusion of separate entities, but is funda- 
mental and essential. All matter has a latent essence that in organic 
masses rises to instinct, then to impulse, and finally to conscious will or pur- 
pose. Such a theory solves the difficulties of the interaction between body 
and mind, and saves us from the absurdity of the evolutionary doctrine, that 
the rational arises by chance, or by a series of chances, from the irrational. 
We have in the adult human being a feudal system of forms, ranging in 
rank from the lowest serf, the purpose that actuates the simple cell, up- 
ward through the baron that directs the reflex or instinctive action, to the 
supreme potentate, the self. Ordinarily all are subject to the personal unity, 
but at times in sleep or hypnosis a purpose of baronial rank usurps the 
power, and we have a weird, disconnected dream, or perform an inconsistent 
and irrational act. 
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Such in outline is the thesis of the writer, but a review cannot do justice 
to the virility of the style or to the charming badinage and incisive sarcasm 
that is directed against the family physician and physiological psychologist, 
who persist in subordinating reason from concepts to observation of a dead 
mechanism. One might, in way of criticism, point out that all of Professor 
Lasson's arguments are ultimately based upon the very kind of observations 
he condemns, except that his are less accurate and more superficial, and that 
the whole standpoint is one that has been held and rejected several times 
in the history of philosophy. But it seems more interesting and profitable to 
regard it as an instance of the inability of current thought to view a prob- 
lem from more than one standpoint, and to be impatient of all facts and 
theories that cannot be subordinated to that aspect. Professor Lasson looks 
upon the achievements of science and asks : What of it as long as you do not 
see that what you call matter is not matter but spirit ? And the scientist re- 
torts : I grant that matter may be spirit, but what does it amount to so long 
as you do not know what your spiritualized matter can do ? Neither will ap- 
preciate and so cannot use the results of the other. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

Evolution individuelle et heredite. Theorie de la variation quantitative . 

Bibliotheque Scientific International. Par F. LeDantec. Paris, F. Alcan, 

1898. — pp. 306. 

In view of the many books written on the vexed subject of heredity, M. 
LeDantec does not pretend to present any new facts. The prime need is 
for a competent method, and here the author claims originality. As mathe- 
maticians ' deduce ' the properties of a curve from the discussion of its 
equation under all the conditions that can present themselves, so assimila- 
tion, the one property that differentiates living from dead matter, can be 
symbolized in an equation, and by its discussion under all the conditions in 
which living beings find themselves the whole of general biology can be 
deduced. The author limits his deductions, however, to those that ' con- 
cern the question of heredity.' 

The discussion is based on the physico-chemical, as distinguished from 
the vitalistic, theory of life. The cell proper is the life unit alike for uni- 
cellular and for multicellular organisms, and by that term is meant the 
living portions of the large whole commonly called the cell. Only the 
cell proper can, by chemical interaction with an appropriate environment, 
assimilate material and augment itself. The remainder, improperly con- 
ceived as included in the cell, e. g. , the envelope, may physically or even 
chemically affect the cell proper, but it is not alive, since it cannot assimi- 
late, but depends on the cell for its own augmentation. Under appropriate 
conditions, cells continue self-identical, but, when some only of their com- 
ponent substances are starved or overfed, the cells vary in chemical make- 
up, either decaying or dying or growing in complexity and developing into 



